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But to our mind its chief interest lies in the very full, and alto- 
gether admirable, discussion of the works and theories of the 
great French writers on Church and State of the nineteenth 
century, such as Bonald, Lamennais, Royer-Collard, Brunetiere, 
and Bourget. Mr. Laski has thoroughly- familiarized himself 
with the personalities and the writings of these great French- 
men; he devotes three of his five chapters to them, and nowhere 
can a student of French political theory more profitably turn than 
to these chapters. Mr. Laski has the gift of epigrammatic style 
and striking illustration. S. L. Ware. 

World-Power and Evolution. By Ellsworth Huntington, Ph.D., Re- 
search Associate in Geography, Yale University. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 285. 1919. 

Dr. Huntington's book gives an excellent and original treat- 
ment of the intimate relation between business and health, and 
between health and climate, and leads up to a consideration of 
their influence in the World War and the practical application of 
the results of favorable climate to nations in the future. 

Economic causes alone are not sufficient to account for the in- 
stability of business conditions, for back of these we find a men- 
tal attitude which expresses itself in conditions and which is a 
reflection of the state of health through which a people have just 
passed. Variations in the health of a people follow variations in 
climate after the lapse of a short period of time. Climate prob- 
ably was an important factor in the evolution of both the animal 
world and of the human race. The changes from aquatic to 
amphibian modes of life, from amphibian to terrestrial, followed 
definite changes in climate. Periods of climatic stress and cli- 
matic variability as experienced during certain geological pe- 
riods, apparently brought about the development of the warm- 
blooded animals, better able to withstand the changing conditions 
of the air. Laboratory experiments upon animal forms show that 
the effect of climatic change is to produce mutants, some of 
which are able to transmit their peculiarities to their descend- 
ants. These conditions which have influenced the production of 
mutants in the animal world have been at work producing vari- 
ous types of man, each a product of the peculiar climate in which 
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he developed. Examples of peoples so influenced by an energiz- 
ing climate as to desire to force their ideas upon surrounding 
peoples are seen in Ancient Rome and Modern Germany. 

It remains for all nations to direct the energy of any strong 
nation along idealistic lines, and to turn the strength of that na- 
tion into work for the common good. 

The mass of statistics which are compiled with great care deal 
with many sections of the world, and indicate that further in- 
vestigation should be carried on before this theory is definitely 
accepted or rejected. W. 



The New America. By Frank Dilnot. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

"The soul of a nation," says Mr. Dilnot, is "no more to be 
observed at a glance than the soul of a man. My task has been 
to take note of the externals, of the symbols, so to speak, to try 
to extract some messages from them, not separately, but as a 
whole." These messages are set forth with frankness, clearness, 
and genialty. He was at first jarred and shocked by what seems 
to him a lack of manners of the people on the streets, for rarely 
did he hear an apology offered or a "Thank you" spoken. On 
the other hand, however, to the American traveller in Britain the 
constant iteration of "Beg pardon" and "Thank you" in the 
colorless tone of the butler or clerk or maid or passerby on the 
street becomes monotonous and meaningless. He liked our food 
(except the bacon and the ham, though he evidently did not get 
a taste of the Smithfield brand), our dress and drink (except our 
tea), and even our language, spoken and written (with certain 
reservations). American women he found charming, and our 
public men he characterizes as "men of juice." By our seaside 
resorts with "half-clad men lingering about sun-bathing with 
their women friends" he was not favorably impressed, and 
though admitting the superior comforts and conveniences of our 
big hotels, he sadly missed his English custom of placing his 
"boots" outside his door to find them polished in the morning. 
I wonder if he missed the inevitable "jug" of hot water. On 
the whole his attitude is kindly and sympathetic, neither too 



